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NOTES TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF PEACE: 


THE THEMES OF CHRISTIAN PEACE CAMBRIDGE 


I: Introduction: roles of philosophy and theology 

a) a philosophical reflection: concept, state and process: If we are to work ona 
theology of peace, it seems best to begin by reflecting philosophically on the 
broad nature of human peace. St. Augustine in the City of God (Book XIX) 
has defined peace as ‘the tranquillity of order’. In this approach the idea of 
peace has two basic elements, one positive and one negative: positively, peace 
is willing cooperation among persons for social and personal goals, including 
security, justice and freedom; and, negatively, peace implies the absence of 
force and violence (in physical, psychological and moral forms), especially the 
organised force and violence of war. 

In the previous paragraph the stress has been on the idea of peace. In that 
sense peace can be understood as a state at which people arrive or hope to 
arrive - mostly a relative peace which may contain elements of disturbance 
and which shares the fragility of mortal things. Beyond this relative peace 
which the human condition has at most times possessed, there is an ideal of 
perfect or perpetual peace that is unattainable in our contingent reality but 
that focuses human aspirations and that offers strength to human work for 
peace. 

If peace is a state and an ideal, it is also a process in which persons and 
groups seek to maintain, and where need be, to repair the state of peace. In 
other words, peace is not only a goal but also a good part of the way. For this 
reason involved in any living understanding of peace is a set of attitudes 
among persons and groups that are dynamic and purposeful in seeking peace, 
that are ready to carry the costs of the search for peace and that seek to uphold 
the values of justice and freedom inherent in stabilising peace. Hopkins in 
comparing peace to a ‘wild wood dove’ expresses poetically the process of 
peace: 


...and when peace here does house, 
He comes with work to do, he does not come to coo, 
He comes to brood and sit!. 


As has already been suggested, peace has to take account of justice and 
freedom; and peace may well have to live from time to time in some tension 
with the implications of these latter values. Justice requires that everybody 
and every group receive their due. Freedom involves persons being able to be 
themselves and in reasonable measure to choose their own future. Peace is 
threatened where justice is not available; arid peace is diminished where 
freedom is denied. The strains on peace in contemporary South Africa, for 
example, are evident as black Africans resent injustice and protest against 
lack of freedom. In the work of peace it is crucial then to seek to structure 
peace with justice and to leaven it with freedom. 

In turning from the philosophical part of this introduction to the more 
theological I want to argue that no small part of the worth of a theology of 
peace is its relevance to our times. A theology of peace is relevant because our 


times need to avoid on the one hand the catastrophe of world destruction and 
on the other to seize the new globally unifying opportunities that are offered 
by the same techology that is capable of wreaking destruction. To put this 
view into more traditional theological terms: the advantage in sketching a 
theology of peace lies, on the one hand, in being able to use a co-ordinating 
concept linked to an understanding of the at-one-ment and reconciliation 
between God and humans and the latter with one another that lies at the heart 
of Christian thinking and acting, and on the other hand, to reflect on Judaeo- 
Christian values that are directly relevant to the central problems of unity and 
survival of our time?. 

b) a theological reflection: bible, community and tradition: In respect of few 
ideas, values and precesses as much as those of peace does it become clear that 
those using the New Testament need to draw on the experiences and insights 
of the Old Testament as well as to filter and judge those experiences and 
insights in the light of the New Testament. In turn the New Testament itself 
yields up its insights only as it is reflected on and lived in the context of 
Christian community and tradition, not least in a praying and witnessing 
community and tradition that are focused by contemporary conditions, 
values and tasks. 

If, as I argue, a theology of peace is most important, it seems worthwhile at 
an early stage of this essay to ask why a theology of peace comes so late or 
why, in other words, so little work has been done on this central Christian 
theme since Saint Augustine handled it with such distinction in his City of 
God at the beginning of the fifth century. A simple and fundamental reason 
may well be that the obviousness of the theme and the way in which it formed 
part of every main Christian doctrine obscured the need to reflect 
systematically on it. Interestingly, the one Christian peace theme that tended 
to be reflected on was individual peace in spite of the fact that both Old and 
New Testaments seldom deal with this issue}. However beyond the factors of 
obviousness and centrality there were other factors. First, clerics, including 
theologians, tended to accept that war was an unpleasant but inevitable part 
of history. Second, since the Church’s administrators and theologians 
belonged for the most part to those social classes that organised war, they held 
back from anything beyond ameliorating gestures in respect of war. Indeed it 
is significant that when theologians got round seriously to discussing the issue 
of peace, they did so best and most thoroughly in discussing the theory of just 
war. 


II. Themes of a theology of peace 

I will organise this essay around themes? that seem to me central in sketching a 
theology of peace. I want to suggest seven such themes. Each one of these 
themes possesses a certain distinctiveness but they also overlap with one 
another. Ideally in treating any one theme all the others should also be dealt 
with. For expository reasons however I will take each theme in turn. The 
seven themes are: 

1) the biblical idea of peace as a co-ordinating concept in thinking and living; 


2) reverence for creation; 

3) atonement, including forgiveness and reconciliation; 

4) A common humanity/community and brotherhood/sisterhood; 
5) justice and freedom; 

6) sense of the eternal; 

7) Breaking the peace/ working for peace 


1) The biblical idea of peace 

(a): The idea in the Old Testament: Though the Hebrew term ‘shalom’ stood 
for somewhat differing meanings and values during the course of Jewish 
history, it fundamentally conveyed an overall meaning of wholeness and 
well-being, including prosperity and health. It was to be rendered in the 
Septuagint and the New Testament by the Greek term ‘eirene’ which is rather 
more negative in being almost entirely used for the absence of war. It is also 
true that the Latin ‘pax’ as well as the English ‘peace’ tend to be understood 
negatively. Shalom is closer to what is now often called ‘positive peace’ and 
which Augustine calls ‘the tranquillity of order’. Pederson explains shalom as 
‘the untrammelled, free growth of the soul (i.e. persons) ... harmonious 
community: the soul can only expand in conjunction with other souls ... 
harmony, agreement, psychic community ... every form of happiness and free 
expansion, but the kernel of it is the community with others, the foundation 
of life’. Shalom could however be used to designate the result of victory and 
the acquisition of territory (Judges 8:9; I Kings 22:27-28). It reached a crucial 
development however with the prophets when it came to evoke the harmony 
of all that existed: God, humans, animals and things’. In this sense it indicated 
an eschatological faith and hope. It was an ideal that was also meant to attract 
human endeavour. Its negative dimension excluded war and dissension. A 
crucial peace text is the blessing in Numbers (6:23-26) which is attributed to 
Moses and which is to be transmitted to Aaron and his sons for blessing 
Israel: its words culminate in a wish of peace that takes in other blessings and 
that implies the presence of God. In this tradition the standard Jewish 
greeting was also a blessing for peace. 


‘And the Lord said to Moses, “Say to Aaron and his sons, Thus you shall bless 
the people of Israel: you shall say to them, 
The Lord bless you and keep you: 
The Lord make his face to shine upon you, 
and be gracious to you: 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon you, 
and give you peace.’ 


(b) Process of peace in the Old Testament: In the religious appeal to life in 
Jewish history the fundamental tranquillity of creation lay in respecting the 
order of God. One of the great phrases of the Old Testament was: ‘The Lord is 
peace’ (Judges 6.24). If God is peace, then peace will be found where God 1s. 
But God is with those who are upright before him and just in dealing with 


other persons: “The effect of righteousness will be peace’ (Isaiah: 32:17). The 
two concepts are often combined. Peace is the fruit of righteousness (Psalm 
37:37); and it is denied to the wicked (Isaiah 48:22; Ezekiel 13:10-11). To be at 
peace is to be upright (Malachy 2:6), to practise justice (Isaiah 59:8; Zechariah 
8:19), to be faithful (2 Samuel 20:19) and an upholder of truth (Zechariah 
8:19). Since peace in the Jewish tradition cannot be separated from God, 
where God withdraws his peace, disturbance enters in. 


For from the least to the greatest of them, 
every one is greedy for unjust gain; 
and from prophet to priest, 
every one deals falsely. 
They have healed the wound of my people lightly, 
saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ 
when there is no peace”. (Jeremiah 6:13-14) 


Not least, peace is ultimately the gift of God. The prophets state this insight 
eloquently (Isaiah 9:5ff; 26:6; Jeremiah 6:13; 8:11; 14:13; Ezekiel 34:25; 37:26; 
Micah 5:5); and the Psalms constantly return to this theme (4:8; 29:10; 
122:6ff; 147:14). 

(c) Messianic reign: In the historical circumstances of the Jewish people and 
human kind generally, peace however remained fragile. God’s messianic plan 
coped however with this problem. Particularly after the fall of Jerusalem the 
theme of peace pervades the prophetic teaching, especially the Deutero- 
Isaiah: 


‘I will make your overseers peace 
and your taskmasters righteousness. 
Violence shall no more be heard in your land, 
devastation or destruction within your borders; 
you shall call your walls Salvation, 
and your gates Praise’ (Isaiah 60:18). 


Righteousness, splendour, salvation and glory will all be manifested at the 
end. The created world which is at present under God’s righteous judgement 
for its sin, and is in conflict with itself, will again be made whole when God 
creates ‘new heavens and a new earth’ (Isaiah 65:17; cf., Revelation: 21:1-4). In 
particular, this new situation will come with God’s anointed who founds and 
rules the messianic kingdom of peace: 


‘and his name will be called 
“Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace”. 
Of the increase of his government and of peace 
there will be no end.’ (Isaiah. 9:6) 


ey 


Again Micah describes this era with marvellous pictures that have captured 
the imaginations of generations ever since: 


‘He shall judge between many peoples, 
and shall decide for strong nations afar off; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more; 
but they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid.’ (4:3-4) 


Underlying this vision is the power of God in the making of the new order: 


‘’For behold, I create new heavens 
and a new earth; 
and the former things shall not be remembered 
or come into mind. 
But be glad and rejoice for ever 
in that which I create; 
For behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy. 
I will rejoice in Jerusalem, 
and be glad in my people; 
no more shall be heard in it the sound of weeping 
and the cry of distress .... 
The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox; 
and dust shall be the serpent’s food. 
They shall not hurt or destroy 
in all my holy mountain ....”” (Isaiah 65: 17-19; 25) 


(d) The teaching of Jesus: idea and process: In a fundamental sense the New 
Testament simply takes over the historical Jewish approach to peace and 
links it with the person and work of Christ. His own birth had been heralded 
by angels who spoke of peace to those whom God favoured. Christ himself 
wishes peace to his disciples; he praises the peace-makers’; 


‘Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called sons of God.’ 
(Matthew 5:9) 


he suggests non-violent behaviour to his hearers; and he instructs his disciples 
to offer peace to those they approach’. 


‘Whatever house you enter, first say ‘Peace be to this house!’ And if a 


son of peace is there, your peace shall rest upon him; but if not, it shall 
return to you.’ (Luke 10:5-6) 


Yet for all the value that Jesus placed on peace, he was arguing for no false 
peace or dishonest compromise: 


‘Do not think that I have come to bring peace on earth; I have not come 
to bring peace, but asword .... and a man’s foes will be those of his own 
household’. (Matthew 10:34ff) 


In other words, those who will to live in peace will on occasion find that peace 
broken by those who refuse truth and integrity; and they themselves will have 
to take decisions that balance other values against peace. Yet the value of 
peace recurs strongly in the words of Jesus, and not least in John’s recording 
of his last words for his disciples: 


‘Let not your hearts be troubled; 
believe in God, believe also in me .... 
Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give to you; 
not as the world gives do I give to you.’ 
(John 14:1,25) 


If peace is a process, Jesus makes very clear suggestions on how he wanted his 
community to deal with aggression: 


‘But I say to you, do not resist one who is evil. But if any one strike you 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any one would sue 
you and take your coat, let him have your cloak as well; and if anyone 
forces you to go one mile, go with him two miles ... 


I say to you, Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you, 
so that you may be sons of your Father in heaven; for he makes his sun 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the just and on the 
unjust.’ (Matthew: 5:39ff) 


Underlying this approach lies the example of Jesus himself, something that 
became clearer to his hearers in retrospect as his own life appeared to end in 
failure. He was not offering a way of inevitable success. Yet he was on the one 
hand rejecting the concept of the enemy as one simply to be feared and instead 
suggesting one with whom a relationship changed as he was loved. He was on 
the other hand not proposing a passive reaction to violence but arguing for a 
reaction to violence that would disconcert and in measure disarm an enemy. 
Moreover, it is clear from the situations that Jesus refers to that he was 
speaking to relatively poor people which suggests that the examples that he 
takes provided cogent practical illustrations for peace-making. Finally, 
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Jesus has in a positive sense underpinned this approach in his basic guideline 
that persons should treat one another as they would have the others treat 
them: ‘So whatever you wish that men would do to you, do so to them; for this 
is the law and the prophets’. (Matthew 7:12) 

In the discourse after the last supper in John this teaching is deepened in the 
greater measure again of love that he holds out to the disciples: 


‘A new commandment I give to you, 
that you love one another, 
even as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another’. (John 13:34) 


Christ did not attempt to give a detailed brief for peaceful living nor did he try 


to reconcile the tensions inherent in turning the other cheek, protecting the 
innocent and providing for the poor or visiting them in prison. In other 
words, he did not give - nor could he have given from his human experience - a 
detailed code on how to cope with the bombings of towns in war, seeking the 
disappeared in Argentina or resolving the desperate straits of black Africans 
in South Africa. Yet in leaving his disciples of later centuries to work out their 
decisions he left them with the responsibility of freedom in reconciling fidelity 
to him and his counsels with the challenging uncertainty of complex human 
decisions. 

(e) Jesus and the final gift of peace: In John’s gospel, as we have seen, Jesus 
stresses the element of gift in which the peace he gives is all the more powerful 
for being his gift: ‘not as the world gives do I give to you’ (John 14:27) Since we 
cannot as finite and sinful beings merit the God whom we desire, we are 
dependent on him to give himself to us. Fortunately one of the great phrases 
of the New Testament stresses that God first loved us (I John 4:19) and that 
his love both overcomes our limitations and heals the breach with him that sin 
is. We can understand this approach of God in reflecting on human love 
which is also a gift and whichis - like divine love - a healing gift among lovers. 
It is however when we understand that peace is a gift - a gift that like all God’s 
gifts we can receive only in being open to him and his coming - that we can in 
trusting God run the risks involved in working for peace and in rejecting 
narrow versions of security as well as of defence. In an age when the principal 
threat to peace comes from lack of confidence between powers it is crucial to 
have persons who are close enough to God and whole enough in themselves to 
argue for those risks without which the growth of confidence among persons, 
groups and nations will not take place!®. 

(f) The idea and the epistles: Among the disciples and commentators on the 
teaching work of Jesus St. Paul and his tradition as well as the other New 
Testament writers offer the theological concepts that interpret the work of 
Christ as dominantly a work of peace!!. Epistle after epistle begins and ends 
with wishes of peace that emphasise that peace is the gift of God and links 
peace with other aspects of Christian life and community. Peter announced 
the message and work of Christ as ‘the good news of peace’ (Acts 10:36; see 


Ephesians 6.15) which is echoed in other parts of the New Testament. Paul 
writes: ‘God has called us to peace’ (I Corinthians 7:15). God himself is ‘the 
God of peace’ (Hebrews 13:20). Peace describes the state in which humanity 
-no longer alienated from God (Ephesians 4:18; Colossians 1:21) or anenemy 
(Romans 5:10) - now finds itself possessing ‘... peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Romans 5:1). God has made peace through the blood of 
the cross (Colossians 1:20). Understandably what Christians enjoy is ‘the 
peace of Christ’ (Colossians 3:15) and ‘the peace of God’ (Philiappians 4:7). 
The crucial universalism of the early Church that set out to take in both Jews 
and Gentiles in its sweep of salvation is described in terms of peace: 


‘But now in Christ Jesus you who were once far off (the Gentiles) have 
been brought near in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who has 
made us both one, and has broken down the dividing wall of hostility ... 
so making peace, and might reconcile us both to God in one body 
through the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to anend. And he came 
and preached peace to you who were far off and peace to those who were 
near; for through him we both have access in one Spirit to the Father.’ 
Ephesians 2:13-14, 16-18). 


In phrases resonant with the Old Testament Paul also writes: ‘May the Lord 
of peace himself give you peace at all times in all ways’ (2 Thessalonians 
3:16). The reality described as peace in the New Testament is a situation of 
security and joy and absence of fear that is described in manifold ways 
throughout the Christian writings. 


‘May the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, so that 
by the power of the Holy Spirit you may abound in hope’. (Romans 
15:13) 


(g) Peace: process and the epistles: Again the writers of the epistles take up in 
practical ways the peace process that Jesus recommended to his listeners. 
Peter stresses unity and peace, citing as he does so a psalm (Psalm 34) that 
links life and peace: 


"... all of you, have unity of spirit, sympathy, love of the brethren, a 
tender heart and a humble mind. Do not return evil for evil or reviling 
for reviling; but on the contrary bless, for to this you have been called, 
that you may obtain a blessing’. I Peter 3:8-9) 


Paul in language that draws on his Master’s heaps idea upon idea and phrase 
upon phrase to convey the practice of peace: 


‘Bless those who persecute you; bless and do not curse them. Rejoice 
with those who rejoice, weep with those who weep. Live in harmony 
with one another; do not be haughty, but associate with the lowly; never 
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be conceited. Repay no one evil for evil, but take thought for what is 
noble in the sight of all. If possible, so far as it depends upon you, live 
peaceably with all. Beloved, never avenge yourselves, but leave it to the 
wrath of God; for it is written, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, says the 
Lord”. No, “if your enemy is hungry, feed him; if he is thirsty, give him a 
drink; for by so doing you will heap burning coals upon his head”. Do 
not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good’. (Romans 
14-21)! 


In fewer words than Paul but with equal directness James puts the process of 
peace: ‘And the harvest of righteousness is sown in peace by those who make 
peace’ (3:18). John puts forward the ultimate theological foundations for the 
unity of action which is the basis of positive peace: 


‘Beloved, let us love one another 
for love is of God, 
and he who loves is born of God and knows God .... 
God is love, 
and he who abides in love abides in God, 
and God abides in him ... 
We love, 
because he first loved us. 
If any one says, "I love God,” 
and hates his brother, 
he is a liar; 
for he who does not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot love God whom he has not seen. 
And this commandment we have from him, 
that he who loves God should love his brother also.’ 
(I John 4:7, 16, 19-21) 


(g) Peace and the end: The apocalyptic vision of the Old Testament is carried 
forward into the New Testament. Paul explicitly links the ‘God of peace’ with 
the state of the faithful at the coming of the Lord: 


‘May the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit 
and soul and body be kept sound and blameless at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Thessalonians 5:23). 


In this way history moves towards its term. Paul joins the phases of the 
kingdom in which peace and community construction go together: 


‘For the kingdom of God does not mean food and drink but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit .... Let us then pursue 
what makes for peace and for mutual upbuilding’. (Romans 14:17, 19) 


And John describes the new creation in terms that embody peace: 


‘Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the 
first earth had passed away, and the sea was no more. And I saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband; and I heard a great voice from the 
throne saying, “Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself will be with 
them; he will wipe away every tear from their eyes, and death shall be no 
more, neither shall there be mourning nor crying nor pain any more, for 
the former things have passed away. And he who sat upon the throne 
said, “Behold, I make all things new”.’ (Revelation 21: 1-5) 


2) Reverence for creation: The concept of creation ex nihilo is a unique 
discovery of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. It indicates not only the eternity 
and power of God but it implies dependency on God and his conserving care. 
The writer of the Colossians links the eternal work of God with its 
embodiment in Christ: 


*,.. he is the image of the invisible God; his. is the primacy over all created 
things. In him everything in heaven and on earth was created .... the 
whole universe has been created through him and for him. And he exists 
before everything, and all things are held together in him. He is, 
moreover, the head of the body, the church’. (Colossians: 1:15-16; 
17-18) 


Creation has been renewed through the work and person of Christ. At the 
most individual level persons have been renewed interiorly by baptism to the 
image of the Creator (Colossians 3:10) and became a new creature in Christ 
(Galatians 6:15). But God has made Christ the head of redeemed humanity 
which is his body (I Corinthians 15: 21, 45; Romans 5:13). He has put all 
things into his hands and established him heir of all things (Hebrews 1:2; 
2:6-9). 

On the one hand, this teaching understands that creation belongs to God and 
that humans are its curators. In the Old Testament the philosophical 
considerations of the first chapter of Genesis which are based on the P 
document are flanked by the marvellously graphic strength of the earlier 
traditions of the J document. Genesis conveys the harmony intended between 
God and humans, between humans themselves, between humans and animals 
and all that exists (Genesis 2: 4-24). It also makes clear that in the paridisiac 
conception of happiness people were meant to work. Colossians simply 
develops the Genesis teaching. It follows that if we are made to the image of 
God, and re-made to that image more deeply through our configuring to 
Christ, then we share in his creativity: we continue his work of creation 
through our understanding and our innovative and free efforts. Creation 
needs us as it needed Christ our head: 
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‘For the created universe waits with eager expectation for God’s sons to 
be revealed. It was made the victim of frustration, not by its own choice, 
but because of him who made it so; yet always there was hope, because 
the universe itself is to be freed from the shackles of mortality and enter 

upon the liberty and splendour of the children of God. Up to the 
present, we know, the whole created universe groans in all its parts as if 
in the pangs of childbirth’. (Romans 8:18) 


In other words, at the heart of our understanding of creation is reverence for 
all that exists. Built into this reverence is a will to work, to carry on creation, 
to innovate in our times within a scientific tradition of observation, 
hypothesis, experiment and verification, and applied technology out of which 
have come major advances in control, communication and comfort that in 
spite of flaws testify to great achievements of the human spirit in the modern 
world. 

Yet while the beginning of the world and its conservation has been seen to 

depend on the creative act of God, it is also the case that the Christian 
tradition has fostered a suggestion that the end of the world in its present 
order might come from the intervention of God. Tradition was never very 
clear on this point - no more than it was about the Parousia - but the language 
of the end was often vivid: ‘But the day of the Lord will come like a thief, and 
then the heavens will pass away with a loud noise, and the elements will be 
disolved with fire, and the earth and the works that are upon it will be burned 
up’ (2 Peter 3:10). What never occurred to this tradition was that the order of 
creation might be ended by the hand of man. It is sadly ironical that at a 
moment when developed human skills enable us better to understand how we 
share in God’s creative powers and recognise that we are co -creators with 
God, we may well use those skills to devastate creation. It is crucial that 
Christians in our time recognise the size of the challenge that the nuclear issue 
poses to them in exacting that they avoid both the waste of a destroyed 
creation!3 and the greater evil again of the will to wreak havoc on millions of 
persons who bear the image of God and who are innocent of provocation or 
threat!*. 
3) Atonement and reconciliation: Since humans have historically misused 
freedom - sin is the direst aspect of such misuse - and have broken with God 
and with one another, there has been constant need to repair the breaches 
made in relations. The first chapters of Genesis pose acutely both the issue of 
reconciliation with God and the repairing of hostile relations among persons. 
Much of Old Testament history is the story of God’s search to bring his people 
back to himself. Hosea most humanly and eloquently describes the relations 
between God and Israel as those between a husband and an unfaithful wife 
whom he still loves. 

‘And in that day, says the Lord, you will call me, ‘My husband,’ ad no 

longer will you call me, ‘My Ba’ al.’ For I will remove the names of the 

Ba’als from her mouth, and they shall be mentioned by name no more. 
And I will make for you a covenant on that day with the beasts of the 
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field, the birds of the air, and the creeping things of the ground; and I 
will abolish the bow, the sword, and war from the land; and I will make 
you lie down in safety. And I will betroth you to me in righteousness and 
in justice, in steadfast love, and in mercy. I will betroth you to me in 
faithfulness; and you shall know the Lord’. (Hosea 2:16-20) 

The theme of atonement/reconciliation pervades the New Testament 

writings. A central Pauline passage emphasises the divine initiative in 

reconciling: 

‘In Christ he chose us before the world was founded, to be dedicated, to 
be without blemish in his sight, to be full of love; and he destined us 
-such was his will and pleasure - to be accepted as his sons through Jesus 
Christ, in order that the glory of his gracious gift, so graciously 
bestowed on us in his Beloved, might redound to his praise. For in 
Christ our release is secured and our sins are forgiven through the 
shedding of his blood’. (Ephesians 1: 4-8). 

Again in another passage Ephesians links such reconciliation with peace: 
‘For he is our peace, who has made us both one, and has broken down 
the dividing wall of hostility; so making peace, and might reconcile us 
both to God in one body through the cross’. (Ephesians 2: 14-17). 

If God offered his Son to the world as his gift of reconciliation, Christ, that 

Son, in his work sought unity; and so do those who now work with him. For 

that reason - since it is a unity that follows on a breach - the English word (it 

came into the Bible versions with Tyndale’s) ‘atonement’ (at-one-ment) with 
its connotation of reunion and amends made carries a fuller description of the 
economy of salvation than the more commonly used and biblical but rather 
limited term ‘redemption’. Peace is the fruit of unity achieved but it is a unity 
that is restored in the wake of sin, that is to say, a reconciliation. And it is 
threatened for ever in human affairs by the possibility of sin and disruption. 

Only in a metaphysical sense do Christians acknowledge natural goodness. 

Historically they accept - and this is one of the meanings of original sin - that 

humans have, and may at any time, wrest freedom into disunity and harm. 
For such reasons human work for unity, carried on by Christ and those 

labouring with him, takes on the task of reconciliation. Reconciliation itself 
requires time and again the giving of forgiveness: seventy times seven 

(Matthew 18:21-22). Christ chose graphic words to suggest that the issue 

could not be avoided: 

‘If, when you are bringing your gift to the altar, you suddenly remember 
that your brother has a grievance against you, leave your gift where it is 
before the altar. First go and make your peace with your brother, and 
only then come back and offer your gift’. (Matthew 5: 23-24). 

So central is this work that in the most recited of Christian prayers - and the 

one that the Lord himself taught us to say - we ask God to forgive us in the 

measure in which we forgive others (Matthew 6: 9-15); Luke 11: 2-4). The 
theme of reverence for creation and the work of reconciliation and peace are 
brought together in great language in a passage of the Pauline tradition that 
has already been cited in part. The letter to the Colossians says: ‘For in him all 
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the fullness of God was pleased to dwell, and through him to reconcile to 
himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven, making peace by the blood 
of his cross’ (1:17, 19-20). St. Paul in an earlier passage where his focus is 
narrowly religious writes that we hold the news of the reconciliation to which 
we are committed: ‘What I mean is, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, no longer holding men’s misdeeds against them, and that he 
has entrusted us with the message of reconciliation’ (2 Corinthians 5, 18-19). 
If such reconciliation is immediately with God, it is also with all other 
humans. In practice atonement and reconciliation mean that Christians are 
meant not only to forgive but to act as brokers (‘the ministry of 
reconciliation’)!5 in their groups and nations in the work of reconciliation!®. 
On reconciliation and its resulting unity does the survival of creation depend 
in a nuclear age!’. 

4) A common humanity/community and brotherhood/sisterhood: Underly- 
ing creation and enhanced by God’s reconciling work in Jewish history and in 
Christ is the reality and sense of human belonging. The New Testament draws 
especially on the universalism in parts of the post-exilic prophetic tradition!’ 
in which God’s love for an Israel that has turned back to him is understood to 
broaden out to include all peoples: 


‘For your Maker is your husband, 
the Lord of hosts is his name; 

And the Holy One of Israel is your Redeemer, 
the God of the whole earth he is called .... 
with everlasting love I will have compassion on you, 
says the Lord, your Redeemer.’ 

Arise, shine; for your light has come, 
and the glory of the Lord has risen upon you; 
for behold, darkness shall cover the earth, 
and thick darkness the peoples; 

But the Lord will arise upon you, 
and his glory will be seen upon you. 

And nations shall come to your light, 
and kings to the brightness of your rising. 
(Isaiah 54: 5, 8; 60: 1-3) 


A sense of community and universalism (the implications of the latter are 
worked out in Acts and Paul’s writings as Christians respect a Jewish heritage 
and yet create the conditions through which the Gentiles can join them) run 
through every page of the New Testament. Christ in John’s gospel uses the 
image of the vine and the branches to convey the unity of himself and his 
disciples. Paul and his tradition return time and again to the image of the 
Church as the body of Christ. On the closeness of the relations conveyed by 
the image of the body Paul bases his appeals for unity and cooperation among 
Christians. ‘For just as the body is one and has many members, and all the 
members of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with Christ. For by 
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one Spirit we were all baptized into one body - Jews or Greeks, slaves or free 
-and all were made to drink of one Spirit’ (I Corinthians 12: 12-13; cf., 
Romans 12: 12ff). Again Paul links this unity with the eucharistic bread which 
both symbolises the unity and makes that same unity!9. ‘The bread which we 
break, is it not a participation in the body of Christ? Because there is one loaf, 
we who are. many are one body, for we all partake of the same loaf’ (1 
Corinthinas 10: 16-17). 
The commonest Christian symbol for God - Father or heavenly Father - is 
complemented by the use of brotherhood /sisterhod for all humans. For that 
reason there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, and neither male 
nor female. ‘For through faith you are all sons of God in union with Christ 
Jesus. Baptized into union with him, you have all put on Christ as a garment. 
There is no such thing as Jew and Greek, slave and freeman, male and female; 
for you are all one person in Christ Jesus’ (Galations 3: 26-28). If there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, then there is neither Jew nor Palestinian, neither 
Orange nor Green; and there is neither American nor Russian nor Chinese. 
These views on the religious unity of a family that cuts across human 
boundaries and integrates human groups and a unity that is as close as that of 
a single body are opened out later on into a vision of the wholeness of the 
community of creation. In the passage already cited above Colossians states 
this vision. It is stated in a different way in the prologue to the Ephesians: 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
blessed us in Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places, 
even as he chose us in him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy arid blameless before him. He destined us in love to be his 
sons through Jesus Christ, according to the purpose of his will, to the 
praise of his glorious grace which he freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved. In him we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of our trespasses .... Ido not cease to give thanks .... that you may know 
what is the hope to which he has called you ... what is the immeasurable 
greatness of his power in us who believe, according to the working of his 
great might which he accomplished in Christ when he raised him from 
the dead and made him sit at his right hand in the heavenly places, far 
above all rule and authority and power and dominion, and above every 
name that is named, not only in this age but also in that which is to 
come; and he has put all things under his feet and has made him the head 
over all things for the church, which is his body, the fullness of him who 
fills all in all’. (Ephesians 1: 3-7, 16, 18, 19-23). 
One should not forget that paradoxically these cosmic views emanate from 
a tiny, marginalised and relatively despised Jewish and Jewish-related reli- 
gious group. But they relate crucially to our era in which technology has made 
possible in practical ways conceptions of human unity that could remain 
speculative only, whether in philosophy or theology, until communications, 
trade and travel had made the world grow small. In other words, it is possible 
through the power and control of contemporary technology to translate a 
religious conviction of human unity into practical cooperation among 
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nations, not least among rich and poor. In these circumstances particular 
obligations devolve on Christians who in belonging to the cosmic body of 
Christ understand the obligation to underpin the positive peace of human 
cooperation and who draw on the strength of God to implement an ideal of 
unity that depends also on other influences, political not least, as well as on 
other religions. Paul’s tradition does not hesitate to draw attention to the role 
of peace in this context. ‘And let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, to 
which indeed you were called in the one body’. (Colossians 3: 15). 

An important negative consequence of a vision of human unity is that 
Christians cannot lend themselves to the demonisation of the enemy, even an 
enemy who has harmed them or who still threatens. They may condemn the 
crime but they are called to love the criminal. In the contemporary world 
where the power of mass communications is pervasive a Christian unwilling- 
ness to warp others in bedevilling perceptions offers practical hope in a global 
as well as national search for understanding. Christians are called to search 
for the image of God in all humans and to recognise the universal call, 
however that is to be understood, to put on Christ. Moreover, in a world 
where persons may use weapons that are counter-value as well as counter- 
force and that kill non-combatants beyond any limits ever accepted by 
moralists Christians cannot avoid the obligation to support a principle of 
discrimination or common humanity. 

5) Justice and freedom: To live in peace is also to possess at least a minimal 
justice and freedom. 


‘” There is no peace,” says the Lord, 
"for the wicked” .... 
I the Lord love justice, 
I hate robbery and wrong.’ 
(Isaiah 48:22, 61:8) 


The principle of justice is giving everybody - individuals and groups - their 
due. It is not an easy principle to apply. Understandings of its applications to 
groups as diverse as captives, slaves, nations and women - have varied and 
evolved over the centuries inside the churches and outside. Seldom however 
has this principle itself whose formulation in the West goes back as far as 
Plato been challenged. Where justice is perceived as inadequate peace 
remains fragile since persons may consider that they have a right to restore 
justice in turning to force. Right at the start of his mission Christ stated his 
intention (Luke 4:16ff) and cited Isaiah: 


‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord has anointed me 
to bring good tidings to the afflicted; 
he has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to those who are bound; 
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to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour, 
and the day of vengeance of our God; 
to comfort all who mourn; ... 
yours shall be everlasting joy.’ 
(Isaiah: 61:1-2, 7) 


So central is the sense of justice to Christian thinking that the word has 
provided the root of the term - justification? - which describes the state of 
those whom God has called and who have responded freely to that call. 

Christ’s teaching on love logically entails just dealings. He himself in 
prophetic language dramatised the final judgement in terms of consideration 
for others: 

‘ .. for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me 

drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and you 

clothed me, I was sick and you visited me, I was in prison and you came 

to me. Then the righteous will answer him, ‘Lord, when did we see thee a 

stranger and welcome thee, or naked and clothe thee? And when did we 

see thee sick or in prison and visit thee?’ And the King will answer them, 

‘Truly, I say to you, as you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, 

you did it to me.’ (Matthew 25: 35-40). 

James’ letter among the writings of Christian tradition contains a for- 
thright warning about injustice and insensitivity among well-to-do Chris- 
tians: ‘If a brother or sister is ill-clad and in lack of daily food, and one of you 
says to them, ”Go in peace, be warmed and filled,” without giving them the 
things needed for the body, what does it profit? ....”(2: 15-16). John is no less 
direct but characteristically he offers a theological reason for his judgement: 

‘By this we know love, that he laid down his life for us; and we ought to 

lay down our lives for the brethren. But if any one has the world’s goods 

and sees his brother in need, yet closes his heart against him, how does 
God’s love abide in him?’ (I John 3: 16-17). 

Since the term justice has led us to a mention of freedom, it is important to 
recall how important was freedom throughout the history of Israel. Freedom 
deepens justice and leavens it. There were however two crucial moments of 
Jewish freedom: first, there was the setting free of the people from the 
Egyptians; and, second, there was the return of the remnant of the Jews from 
the Babylonian captivity and the issue that arose at that time of the enslave- 
ment of fellow Jews. The first liberation was to remain the paradigm and the 
pledge of every other liberation for Israel. It has however to be seen not just on 
its own but in relation to the covenant, the Law and the land. In parts of the 
post-exilic prophetic tradition understanding of the covenant and the Law 
deepened into a relationship with God that spiritualised the concept of the 
land and extended the community until it had a place for all those peoples that 
God cared for2!. Moreover, the prophets not only argue against the enslaving 
of Jews through other Jews in the conditions of the time but they also speak of 
the freeing of Israel from the slavery of sin to share in the holiness of God? 
(cf., Isaiah 1:27; 44:22; 59:20). 
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Jesus in his turn talks about the liberating faith that accepts his word: “... 
you will know the truth, and the truth will make you free .... every one who 
commits sin is a slave to sin .... if the Son makes you free, you will be free 
indeed’ (John 8: 32, 34, 36). Paul interprets the essence of the message of Jesus 
in terms of freedom: ‘For you were called to freedom .... for the whole law is 
fulfilled in one word, ”You shall love your neighbour as yourself” (Galatians 
5:13,14). In this injunction Paul is no more than reformulating the golden rule 
and placing it in a biblical context: ‘Always treat others as you would like 
them to treat you: that is the Law and the prophets’ (Matthew 7:12). Paul 
argued that Christ had set people free both in setting aside subjection to 
prescribed and rigid rules and in offering the light and the grace with which to 
live richly and strongly. 


‘But now that faith has come, we are no longer under a custodian; for in 
Christ Jesus you are all sons of God, through faith .... For freedom 
Christ has set us free; stand fast, therefore, and do not submit againtoa 
yoke of slavery.’ (Galations 3: 25-26, 5:1). 


Within this tradition contemporary theologians have used the term libera- 
tion not only to argue justice for the poor but also to stress that only through 
the exercise of freedom as well as through proper material conditions of living 
are persons able to recover their dignity as persons. The humanity of persons 
becomes flawed and freedom remains diminished when they do not have 
access to a spiritual growth that gives range and depth to human choice?3. 
What is at stake in this theology are two issues. First, there is both the justice 
and compassion of sharing with those who belong to us: and, second, there is 
the concern to offer help to those who are the less powerful or even the 
oppressed and who need help to obtain justice. In this theology as it is 
translated into action there are at least three stages or moments that may on 
occasion enter into tension with peace but that in the longer run create the 
sense of community that is essential to peace: first, there is the minimum 
requirement to offer help to those who need it; second, there is the generosity 
that shows solidarity with the poor and the oppressed; and, third, there is 
prophetic identification with the poor by those who go and share their lot and 
their struggle. 

Finally, it is in the context of acommon humanity received from creation 
and enhanced by Christ that a theology of peace needs to reflect on and 
formulate an approach to human rights both in human society generally and 
within individual Christian traditions. There are three basic rights into which 
all others resolve: life/security, justice and freedom. The first right is built into 
reverence for creation; the second is rooted in compassionate and fair rela- 
tions between God and humans and the latter among themselves, in other 
words, in community; and the third right takes strenth from our participation 
in the creative freedom of God and from the freedom with which Christ came 
to set us free. All three are rooted in and flower in conditions of peace. 

6) Breaking the peace and making peace: Saint Augustine who belonged to 
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first generations of Christians who had had to assume public responsibilities 
in society was the first theorist who confronted the problem of justice and the 
breaking of peace. In a deep sense his solution was that in the short run earthly 
peace was a relative and not an absolute value. The only absolute value was 
love. Hence, while war was an evil thing, so according to Augustine were 
crimes against the innocent and defenceless. Theorists in reflecting on the 
scriptures have gone on developing this tradition of just war. They have 
reduced its conditions to four basic ones: the cause needs to be just - and in our 
times this condition has more and more been interpreted to mean defensive 
action only; there has to be a proportion between the evil of war and the good 
that is sought and anticipated from resorting to force and breaking the peace; 
in the course of war discrimination has to be maintained between combatants 
and noncombatants as far as that is possible; and, not least, there may not be 
recourse to force unless all other means of redress or protection have been 
exhausted. 

There are problems with this tradition of just war. Each principle faces 
particular difficulties. First, contenders are in practice the judges of their own 
cases; and involved statesmen and others are hardly impartial judges. Second, 
although the consequences of nuclear war are now clear to everybody, histor- 
ically statesmen have discerned only poorly the wretchedness of the propor- 
tion between anticipated war gains and the all-round ravages of war; and 
before the possible consequences there exist patterns of avoidance. Third, 
since the impact of the industrial revolution on war the relative immunity of 
noncombatants has been steadily eroded: Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
simply the culmination of a momentum that took in Coventry, London, 
Hamburg and Dresden. Finally, wars have almost always come too soon and 
have hardly ever been a last resort. Beyond these problems in respect of each 
principle it seems fair to say that educated groups - whether the clerical or the 
lay intelligentsia - have mostly not risen above social class or nationalism. 
There have not been many like Bishop Bell or Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

Yet having raised all the difficulties of the previous paragraph, it is still hard 
to see what alternative exists to the just war tradition. Pacifism is beset with 
unresolved problems of protecting the innocent, choices between evils and 
consistent actions, and the burdens of public office in caring for the entire 
public community. If however Christians reluctantly opt for the tradition of 
just war and on occasion go reluctantly to war, they take up and use arms in 
the spirit of turning the other cheek, letting their coats go and walking 
unnecessary further distances. In the case of nuclear weapons it seems how- 
ever that the tradition of the just war has reached the limits of applicability. 
Moralists have wobbled between justifying the deployment of nuclear wea- 
pons and condemning any conceivable use. Whatever concessions have to be 
made to invincible ignorance or the deforming trauma of fear to justify the 
maintenance of deterrence, it seems impossible to understand how the use of 
nuclear weapons on any considerable scale would not violate the principles of 
proportionality and discrimination’. Yet there is a curious sluggishness 
-emanating from venee fears of being thought irrelevant or clerical stands 
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sharing the prejudices of contemporary and secular ruling groups - in the lack 
of commitment of Christian clerics and other Christians to the task of 
breaking out of the nuclear impasse. Though there are problems in accepting 
or rejecting deterrence and its basis in the threat of mutual assured destruc- 
tion MAD), there can be no doubt about a human and Christian obligation 
to seek to end a situation of existing enmity and potential destruction. 

7) Sense of the eternal: If God is beyond time, he has mysteriously entered our 
time, taken on our humanity, and shared his divinity and eternity with us. In 
this context of the eternity of God in whom we live and move and have our 
being, we rely on God’s providence for our world, and yet look forward in 
hope beyond time. For that reason we who belong to the communion of saints 
and who believe in the forgiveness of sins look forward also in hope to the 
resurrection of the body and life everlasting. Paul states his belief: “We are of 
good courage, and we would rather be away from the body and at home with 
the Lord’ (2 Corinthians: 5:8; cf., also Philippians 1:23). In a paradoxical way 
Christians who reverence creation and who believe that eternity is achieved 
through time also reftise to give absolute value to a place where they have no 
lasting city. Old and New Testament combine to contrast the ephemerality of 
everything else with hope in the eternity of God. The psalmist says: 


‘For a thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, 
or as a watch in the night.’ 
(Psalms 90:4) 


And one of Peter’s epistles takes up the theme: 


‘But do not ignore this one fact, beloved, that with the Lord one day is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day’. (2 Peter 3:8) 


Again this belief leads Christians to resist the human-led destruction of 
creation while believing with Newman that the grandeur of the whole world 
does not outweigh a single evil deed and that all that exists can be set aside to 
avoid evil. In this stance Christians reach back to and join with the humanism 
of the Greek tradition. Socrates said to those who visited him in prison and 
urged him to compromise: ‘Gentlemen, fear evil rather than death because evil 
runs faster than death25’. In a nuclear age those who have put on Christ and 
who recognise him in others are unwilling to destroy millions of persons in a 
nuclear confrontation. They are not willing to inflict destruction on persons 
who have no share in their government’s decisions, against whom they hold 
no grudge and with whom they share a god-given humanity. Moreover, since 
they do not place an absolute value on this world and know that there is an 
eternal dimension to justice, they are not tempted as some may be to idolise -- 
this world of time and fear their utter destruction in its destruction. ‘For here 
we have no lasting city, but we seek the city which is to come’ (Hebrews 13: 
14). It takes vision and courage to look beyond time. ‘We have this as a sure 
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and steadfast anchor of the soul, a hope that enters into the inner shrine 
behind the curtain, where Jesus has gone as a forerunner on our behalf, 
having become a high priest for ever after the order of Melchizadek’ (Hebrews 
6:19-20). In this outlook there is a glimpse of human fulfilment and ultimate 
justice. For such reasons those who take this approach are capable of avoid- 
ing areliance on military defence for ultimate security and are willing to take 
the risks involved in building global structures that meet the technological 
exigencies of our time and that correspond simultaneously to the universal- 
ism of humanity and the logic of Christ’s atonement. 

In this approach to peace many Christian attitudes come together. Chris- 
tians appreciate time and understand that eternity has to be worked out 
through time; they wait for the coming of the kingdom of God and eternity 
and yet know that the kingdom of God is already among them (Luke 17:21; 
Matthew 12:28; John 4:23); they work while the light lasts but they leave the 
result of their work to God; they have no idea of how the end will come or 
what time but they wait with patience (Romans 8:25); they accept that the 
kingdom is not to be achieved through the use of power and know that the 
cross which in Christ’s life and in theirs seems like weakness is a form of 
strength that crowns human endeavour: 


‘_.. we rejoice in our sufferings, knowing that suffering produces endu- 
rance, and endurance produces character, and character produces 
hope, and hope does not disappoint us, because God’s love has been 
poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which has been given to 
us.’ (Romans 5:3-5). 


Christians live with faith and yet with a faith that hope transforms”; and they 
know that love is the greatest of the virtues and that it alone lasts (I Corinthi- 
ans 13:13). 

In other words, Christians are meant to deal with the world in a spirit of 
poverty (Matthew 6:25) and courage - ‘nothing in all creation will be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus’ (Romans 8:39) - and yet to 
love it as God who gave up his Son for it Joved it (John 3:16). 


‘.. L tell you, do not be anxious about your life, 
what you shall eat or what you shall drink, 
nor about your body, what you shall put on. 
Is not life more than food, 
and the body more than clothing? 

.. your heavenly Father knows that you need them all. 
But seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be yours as well.’ 
(Matthew 6:25, 31-32) 


Christians live without full knowledge of the future of time but trust them- 
selves to God’s providence; and they do not find their peace in any guarantee 
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of temporal safety but only in the peace that is the will of God: la sua 
voluntade € nostra pace (Dante). 

In other words again, Christians in our time have no guarantee that nuclear 
weapons or other destructive arms may not wipe out our world but they do 
have a guarantee that God’s will shall prevail and that God’s love will endure. 
So they possess a hope that waits for God’s promises to be fulfilled and that 
can endure through every human vicissitude: ‘... it is impossible that God 
should prove false ... (so we) have this as a sure and steadfast anchor of the 
soul ....( Hebrews 6:18,19). In short, Christians who look beyond this world 
must also love and work and hope in an instricate weaving of time and 
eternity to preserve God’s world and ours?’ and to collaborate with all others 
who may not share their faith but who love and work together with them for 
all that exists. 


CONCLUSION 

Peace which is the gift of God in Christ is both the work and the fulfilment of 
Christian life. It finds its expression in justice and freedom which in turn 
underpin a sense of community: belonging, sharing, pursuing goals together 
at levels that go from the family to the state and from regional groupings of 
states to the international order. In the human condition the achievement of 
peace will always be incomplete and requiring to be renewed. For that reason 
in the practice of living the process of peace - the work for peace - has to go on 
unceasingly as does the work for truth, freedom and love. Goethe’s words in 
Faust?’ recall those of Hopkins cited earlier: 


Worthy alone is he of life and freedom, 
Who conquers them anew each day. 


In our time success in the search for global peace is the condition of the search 
for peace at other levels. Particular cases of war and strife of which there are 
many at the present moment leave room for-renewal, reconciliation and 
reparation. Global war may leave room for nothing after its destructiveness. 
With the invention of atomic weapons Einstein remarked that everything had 
changed except peoples’ ways of thinking. That remark holds true not only of 
weapons but of the implications of other forms of contemporary technology 
from whose advances the weapons have come. One problem is that histori- 
cally there tends to be a lag between technological development and not only 
human attitudes but also social structures. Up to the present moment we have 
not evolved attitudes or devised structures that cater, on the one hand, for the 
control of fearsome weapons?’ and, on the other hand, for using technology 
not only to respect the ecology of the globe but also to distribute its resources 
with some fairness among its peoples and states. 

In other words, three challenges face us as we use our technology. First, we 
need to use a technology become global to maximise the use of resources for 
all the peoples of the world as well as to avoid its destructive capacity. Second, 
we need to be vigilant for civil peace as within nations technology changes 
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relations between groups and for international peace between states as tech- 
nology creates new conditions of competition that can prove destructive of 
peace. The southern African civil wars are examples of civil strife, while the 
recent Iran-Iraq war is a costly example of inter-state strife in which millions 
of ordinary people were impeded from living their normal lives and in which 
almost a million persons lost their lives. Third, we need to be modest and 
careful in the control of nature that has come into our hands and to relate to 
nature itself - whether in human genetics or animal and plant ecology - in ways 
that respect things and conserve them both for ourselves and for future 
generations. 

It will take strong commitment to working for peace - commitment which 
understands that war is no longer a rational proposition between great 
powers; that security is no longer almost exclusively linked to military defence 
but has to be worked out with the adversary; that there are evils inherent in 
nuclear war embracing not only an enormous proportion of those living now 
but also generations yet unborn; that is sensitive to the human and material 
waste and the loss to the poor in enormously allocating resources to war 
preparations; and that grasps the need to build new institutional structures 
that protect peace, foster justice and deepen freedom. In this work a Christian 
understanding of peace, a reverence for creation, a sense of brother hood and 
community, a universalism conscious of justice and freedom, a sureness of 
spiritual touch in dealing with temporal values and a search for the love of the 
infinite and eternal God can be most precious assets. On all this a theology of 
peace is meant to reflect. 
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FOOTNOTES 


G.M. Hopkins, Peace. 


It seems worthwhile to say a little on the nature of theology but to dosoina footnote to keep 
the text uncluttered. Theology itself is simply systematic reflection by the Christian commun- 
ity on the data of scripture and tradition, reflection that is focused by the ideas, values and 
problems of a period. In a simple definition one might say that theology is the application of 
contemporary, though not necessarily in the sense of latest, philosophy to scripture, tradition 
and life. It is in this connexion that, first, we see the relativity of theology which 1s heavily 
conditioned by its historical setting and philosophical methods, and which, in consequence, 
needs to carry out its work modestly in knowing that later generations will revise whatever 
approaches it takes and conclusions that it comes to. Second, since it is a human exigency to 
reflect on the faith we believe in, fides quaerens intellectum, and since we can carry out this 
reflection only with the intellectual tools of our time, theologising is in one form or another 
cruicial to the task of the Church, whether in seeking to understand or to defend the Christian 
message. In short, theology serves faith and can never substitute for the latter. But a faith that 
does not use contemporary theology lacks a sense of creative wonder, fails to justify itself 
before the scrutiny of contemporaries, and backs away from intellectual and moral issues 
peculiar to the times and that transcend simple and unstructured resolution. 


In the New Testament the individual dimension of peace is certainly present in the discourse 
after the last supper in John; but see also Philippians 4:7; Colossians 3:15; and Romans 8:6. 
In the Old Testament see Joshua 10:12; I Kings 22:17; Psalm 55:18; 4:8; Exodus 4:18. In any 
case the two social and individual dimensions peace remain intertwined. 


In the case of peace as in the case of other central concepts and realities the New Testament’s 
message 1s dominantly religious in the sense that it refers especially to the relations between 
God and humans and between the latter, not only in their direct dealings with one another but 
in so far as all such dealings are seen also to bear on their relation to God. In this sense too both 
the gospels and the epistles are written for small religious communities of Christians to deal 
with their preoccupations and problems. The principles involved in these writings however 
contain implications for human relations that are much broader than narrowly religious ones. 
One of the most striking of these statements is: Blessed are the peacemakers (Matthew 5:9). 
Later on I will point out how crucial passages of New Testament writing move between 
cosmic and community concerns. 


By way of contrast with the approach being taken above let me suggest another way of 

organising a theological approach to peace. In place of the seven themes set out above the 

following five themes might be employed. 

1) persons co-operating with one another: a co-operation that is based on a sense of 
community in Christ: belonging to one another, sharing values, and working together for 
common goals; 


2) avoiding force and eschewing violence; 


3) recognising the existence of sin as separation from God and divisions among humans and 
accepting the need to reconcile; and working to reconcile both secular and religious 
divisions, not least those that exist among Christians; 


4) accepting peace as a gift from God and using that gift and its strength to maintain peace 
and where need be, to restore peace; 


5) deepening an eschatological ideal that brings hope and strength to the daily struggle for 
peace. 


J. Pedersen, Israel: its Life and Culture, London, 1926, pp. 263-335. 
See below pp. 9-10. 


There are exegetes who do not include the beatutude on the peacemakers in the original 
wording of the text and see Matthew’s version as an expansion. Similar problems arise in 
respect of John’s work. It seems to me that while there are serious exegetical problems that 
biblical historians need to consider it is also the case that the overall gospel tradition forms a 
unity with the teaching of Jesus. For the reason I will avoid certain exegetical problems and 
take the texts as part of the teaching of the gospels. 


J. L. McKenzie comments: ‘The greeting of peace, when uttered by the messengers of Jesus, is 
a word of power, for to their words is communicated some of the dynamism of the utterances 
of Jesus; when one refuses to accept this greeting, the peace which it conveys returns to the one 
who utters the greeting Mt. 10:13; Lk. 10:5). Dictionary of the Bible, Milwaukee, 1965, p. 652. 


Klaus Wengst writes: “.. consideration of the relationship between means and ends calls for 
the creation of a new situation which opens up the way to possible partnership. That the 
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present politics of rearmament and a high degree of armament leads into a cul de sac, that 
armament is already killing, without being put into use, is becoming increasingly plain. What 
else can a healthy ‘interruption’ mean here if not that we ourselves should take the first 
credible step towards disarmament?’ Pax Romana and the Peace of Jesus Christ (Eng. trans.), 
London, 1987, p.70. George Kennan in a purely political commentary makes a similar point: 
‘I can see no way out of this (nuclear) dilemma other than by a bold and sweeping departure - a 
departure that would cut surgically through the exaggerated anxieties, the self-engendered 
nightmares, and the sophisticated mathematics of destruction, in which we have all been 
entangled over these recent years, and would permit us to move, with courage and decision, to 
the heart of the problem’. The Nuclear Delusion: Soviet-American Relations in the Atomic 
Age, New York, 1982, pp. 179-180. 


The understanding of peace as the absence of conflict, that is, negative peace is found 1n the 
New Testament (Luke 11:21; 14:32; Revelation 6:4) but the dominant thrust is positive peace. 


The Jerusalem Bible in its note on this passage points out that from v.17 on the perspective 
broadens to include all humanity. 


There is the significant title of the document of the American Methodist Bishops, In Defense 
of Creation: The Nuclear Crisis and a Just Peace, Nashville, Tenn., 1986. 

Fred Iklé, a deterrence theorist and member of the Reagan administration, has written that a 
strategy that relies on the vulnerability of societies (mutual assured destruction) ‘imposes a 
passive, almost cynical, resignation toward the possibility of an atrocity unsurpassed in 
human history. It offers a prospect of anxiety without relief, an intellectual legacy crippling 
the outlook of each new generation, a theme of desolate sadness’. “Nuclear Strategy: Can 
there Be a Happy Ending?” Foreign Affairs, 63, 4 (Spring 1985), p.824. 


2 Corinthians 5:18. 


In this paper I have not taken up the issue of Christian reunion. Yet for Christians there can 
hardly be many more important spheres for a work of reconciliation. 


Wengst also says to his fellow Western Europeans: ‘... when the question arises out of the goal 
in which the other person might possibly be a partner, must not a first step in the present-day 
question of peace be that we look at the world from the perspective of the Soviet Union, that 
we perceive and take seriously its historical experiences, what today it feels to be a threat or an 
encirclement?’ Op. cit., p.70. 


‘Between 540 and 516 a main priority (among many Jews) was to realise Ezekiel’s vision of a 
restored temple ... A different perspecitive is apparent in parts of Isaiah 56-66. It seems that 
the attempt to rebuild the Jewish community around the temple and its worship entails 
excluding from the community those who are foreign or impure. These chapters promise 
God’s faithfulness to those outsiders who are faithful to him. Membership of God’s people is 
defined in terms of the poor and the weak. The concentration upon the temple and its worship 
is criticised, and the hope that God will create a new world is not tied to the completion of the 
earthly task of rebuilding the temple .... (Moreover) it is possible that Leviticus 25 was written 
to combat the social injustices that Nehemiah found. This famous chapter dealing with the 
Jubilee enjoins that, in the fiftieth year, all land is to revert to the original owners. Jews who 
become poor are to be maintained by their next-of-kin, and those who have to sell themselves 
to pay their debts must not be enslaved but become day-labourers until the Jubilee. The 
principle is proclaimed that there may be no slaves in the community because God delivered 
his people from slavery in Egypt’. John Rogerson, “The Concept of Community in post-exilic 
Judah’: paper delivered to the Second Seminar on the Theology of Peace, University of 
Bradford, 1988. 


One might recall the medieval theological adage: Eucharistia facit ecclesiam. 


Paul joins faith and peace and justification: “... since we are justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Romans 5:1). 


John Rogerson: see note 18. 


Indeed the fast that pleased the Lord was: ‘to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
thongs of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke’ (Isaiah 58:6). 


It would have been an easy temptation in the Latin Amercian situation to have chosen a term 
such as ‘the theology of justice’ or ‘the theology of poverty’. The genius of the term that these 
theologians have chosen 1s that it emphasises the active role of persons and groups in working 
for justice and overcoming poverty. In this process persons and groups consciously take hold 
of, possess and use what belongs to them rather than have the sense of its being given or 
conceded to them and so remaining with them with only fragile awareness and in an 
undeveloped way. 
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The American Catholic bishops declare categorically: ‘Retaliatory action, whether nuclear or 
conventional, which would indiscriminately take many wholly innocent lives, lives of people 
who are in no way responsible for reckless actions of their government, must be condemned... 
even to the retaliatory use of weapons striking enemy cities after our own have already been 
struck. No Christian can rightfully carry out orders on policies deliberately aimed at killing 
non-combatants.’ The Challenge of Peace: God’s Promise and our Response, Washington, 
1983, p.58. 


Plato, Apology. 

‘Hope does not disappoint us because God’s love has been poured into our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit’. (Romans 5:5) 

One might recall the scene described by the fourteenth century mystic, Sister Julian of 
Norwich: 


‘God showed me in my palm 

a little thing as round as a ball 

about the size of a hazlenut. 

I looked at it with the eyes of my understanding 
and asked myself: 

,What is this thing? 

And I was answered: 

Jt is everything that 1s created.,. 


I wondered how it could survive since 
it seemed so little 1t could suddenly 
disintegrate into nothing. 


The answer came: , It endures and ever will 
endure, because God loves it,. 


And so everything has being 
because God loves It.’ 


Meditation with Julian of Norwich, (edited by Brendan Doyle), Santa Fe, N.M., 1983, p. 25. 
Faust Part I. 


President Richart von Weizsaecker put this point perceptively in a speech in the Bundestag on 
8th May, 1985: ‘Our aim is to seize the opportunity to draw a line under a long period of 
European history in which to every country peace seemed conceivable and safe only as a result 
of its own supremacy, and in which peace meant a period of preparation for the next war’ 
Cited in preface to Gert Krell, Ostpolitik Dimensions of West German Security Policy, PRIF 
Reports in English No. 1, Frankfurt am Main, Winter 1987/1988. 
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